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I HERE is now no affectation of denying, be \ 
te projected Union between Ireland and Great Bir 1 
3 tain, will be ſubmitted in the next ſeſſion to the conn 
ſderation of Parliament; nor does any perſon Wb 
25 conſiders the conſtitution of chat aGembiy, in the left 


doubt, what will be the deciſion of the N . 
| while it is not yet geaſus w difeuls thc Gbinckt ig” ENDS OY 
= Iriſhman . may. indulge che melancholy fatisfattion 86 | 


 Iympathizing with his. countrymen vpan the impend® 
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on, online: the brighteſt. page in n Iriſh titers: and 


as yet, the moſt IE exertion of Iriſh wiſdom 
and ſpirit. 


While England ME [gill for Trend: int AC- 
tually exerciſed this power in all matters of imperial 
concern, they were nearly as much united, as could 


be effected by the endeavours, of man, to join two 


countries for. which the hand of Nature had traced a 
ſeparate exiſtence. And what was then the ſtate of 
Ireland? Low in agriculture and commerce; vith but 
one manufacture, ſcarcely adequate to provide remit- 
tances to abſentees ;. beggary in the ſtreets, and idle- 


. neſs. in the workſhops ; the rents of lands ſcarcely half 


their preſent amount; little room for the ꝑroduction 
of capital, and as little opportunity for its employ- 
ment, if acquired. It was a ſtate of intolerable po- 
verty, which, with an effort of deſperate energy, and 


in a fortunate conjuncture, ſtimulated: the nation to 


wreſt from the all- griping and tenacious monopoly of | 
England, a free trade; a ſtate of humiliation, 
well as wretchedneſs, which the Volunteers in heir- 


day, were ready to run the rifk dad: war and N 0 
to remove. 


1 


But whence do-; we date the Grain Spe of 


% our country, unleſs from the leſſening of that very 
| connection, which we hear is to be inereaſed; and 


giving, as much as is conſiſtent with our preſent rela- 


tion with Great Britain, the management of Iriſh. 


affairs, excluſively to the Iriſh Ecgiſlature* ? 


Much as we have to complain of the Iriſh Parliament, 


corrupt as it is repreſented to be in zlate publication of 


authority, and viciouſlyas itis compoſed;byfirting within 


g IP 
D * 


the vortex of Iriſh feelings and reſolves, it has occaſi- 
onally been carried along by the virtue of the people, 
| an made to Five: a bel utteranee ald berg to their 
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Will. This caſual advantage renders jealous the ene- 
mies of our growing proſperity ; and what has long 
been defired, the moment of our cruel diſſenſions is 

| ſeized upon, to accompliſh the tranſportation ' of the 
, whole Iriſh Legiſlature, beyond the reach of any ex- 
traneous accidental impulſe of Patriotiſm,” to merge 
and loſe ĩtſelf in that of Britain. 


The nature of our former ſubjection to the Parlia- 
ment of England, with all its manifold evils, was ſafer 
and better than this incorporating Union. Better, be- 
cCauſe with a common Legiſlature to ſuperintend the 

N concerns, we had then, what no Union will 

| us, an interior aſſembly immediately connected 
with this country, to watch over its 'domeſtic affairs. 
Even during the ſupremacy of its rival, it ſtill poſ- 
ſeſſed inherent powers, which might be exerciſed in 
8 favour of the country; which were in fact ſometimes 
- | _ exerted for its good, and at all times put ic in the 
power of the Iriſh people themfelves, to remove with- 
out convulſion or war, any evil they did not think pro- 
Per to ſubmit to. It was, more than any foreign Par- 
liament can be, under the eyes of the Iriſh public, 
more within the ſphere of its opinions, and more 
| likely to be- impelled by its movements. During its 
' +, glorious ſtruggles at the cloſe of the American war, 
how conſiderably have we nor ſeen its patriotiſm 
rouſed and invigorated, by the unanimity of the peo- 
ple at large, and the noble ardour of the Volunteers ! 

_ Theſe cauſes would have operated mare feebly, or 
not at all, upon a compound Parliament reſiding in 

Britain; and if we conſider the oppoſition a free trade 
received from that quarter, and the enthuſiaſm with 
which it was ſought for here, who is there that muſt 
not confeſs it would, with ſuch a Parliament, have 
been either not obtained, or obtained only by the 

_- ſword2, Let me ſuppoſe any other queſtion, which 
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nations, if carried in the Legiſlature of the Empire, 


as it has been quaintly denominated, the Engliſh will 


be apt to ſee no better uſe of their, army, than to in- 


force and ſupport their dominion, . If therefore. the 


Iriſh ſhould be again firm and peremptory, as they. 

were on the queſtion of free trade, pe 2 compute, 
the chances of the field, when their ſneaking petitions. 
ſhall have failed; or if not, ſlink back into ſilence 
and ſubmidſion. They will conſequently, under an 
Union, be leſs ſafely . en wks 8 
out one. 


The Iriſh members affociated to the Britiſh, Parlia- 8 
ment, in the improbable ſuppoſition, that none 


be bought over to a dereliction of Iriſh intereſts, can 


by no means be an equivalent for a domeſtic Parlia- . 

ment with a diſtin& will and co-ordinate PP i 
more capable on that account to give protection 
againſt future injuries, and to redreſs exiſting ones, in 
the ſame way as was done in 82 by the Iriſh Parlia- 
ment, which, impelled by public opinion, acted as no 
Parliament en abroad can be ever e 


In point ar. rotection to 1 I eoalider the 
iſfion of { tri members into the Britiſh 0 1 


„ 


be 33 called upon to 598 as an Iriſh body, Pm 5 


will be moſt of all without weight or influence ; theß 
will naturally be o oppo by the prejudices, alſions, 
e Engliſh: majority, Sd againſt 
them by all theſe powerful morives. Their admiſſion 
will be 8 a8 A cloak to hide the ſhame and infamy 


of their country's. ſubjugation, but ir. will be utter 


incapable to ſecure good, or preyent the enaction ot 
bad laws. In bothi theſe N we 50 be: at the 
mercy « 'of EO: a 
The 


f 


t * 


The pretence of equal advantages is held out; bm 
it is more than will ever be realized, becauſe it would 
be contrary to the intereſts of Britain; and more than 
ſhould be looked for from a treaty where one of the 
contracting parties has a great ſuperiority of power, 

and à weighty controuling influence over the. other. 
It will be a bargain, to which there will de but one 

which, as it cannot be liſtened to, without a 
gianing dereliction of Iriſh intereſts, ſg-it cannot be. 
- concluded without their utter abandonment. It can 
never be adviſable for a riſing country, to link itſcl 
to ane that has reached its acme ; the former requires 
nothing for the completion of its proſperity, but to 
be leſt to itſelf; the latter may, and does in the in- 
ſtance of England, require an aſſociate to eaſe her of . 
the overwhelming burthens brought on by her wars 
and her extravagance, to give ſecurity to her debts, 


ancdlto divide her taxes. Has England ever done us 


a voluntary or gratuitous favour ?. and if not, which 

ſhall we attribute this.meaſure of an Union, to a re- 
gard for vs, or for herſelf? If ſhe has not dared to 

though ſhe has betrayed the deſire of pro- 

poling this meaſure, during the exiſtence of national 

rmony, and conſequent vigour, but brings it now 


forward, when civil ſtrife and fatal animoſities have 


ſet thoſe in hoſtite oppoſition, who ſhould be united 
for their common freedom ; when ſhe. expects that 


one deſpicable ſer of monopoliſts, increaſing in ran. 


cour in proportion to thrir crimes, will give up Ire+ 
land,- rather than ſhare it in equal liberty with the ir 


27 countrymen j and when ſhe expects, falſely I hope exe © 8 


peRs, that the maſs of Irifh population, will conſenc 
to the ruin, in order to be revenged of its adverſaries; 


does ſhe-not, by ſuch conduct, diſcloſcher.dwn judg- 


ment of the ſcheme, and purſue the policy of a}l am: - 
bitious and unprincipled powers, who take advantage |. 
of the diſſenſions of their neighbours, to Ws: OE 
em: own felfiſh ends of 2ggrandizement 3 Wor ts an l7 DET 
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If even now, in a leſs dependent condition than we 
mould be in after an Union, the complaiſance of our 
repreſentatives for the will and intereſts of Britain, be 
too fatally a cauſe of complaint, how will fuch a ſtate 
be improved by their removal to another country 
when at a greater diſtance from the importunity, 1 
not the controul, of their conſtituents; leſs influenced 
by a ſenſe of public. Thame, if not awed by public 
opinion; and more open to the corruption of a ſelfiſh! 
adverſe party? This will be eaſily felt by thoſe who 
take the trouble to conſider, whether with an Union- 
Parliament, Ireland could have accompliſhed her 
atchievements; and if ſuch a body was not likely to 
ferve her then, in her arduous conteſt, is there not 


preciſely the ſame reaſon to conclude, it cannot inany - . + 


ſubſequent difference? Who ſhall preſumptuouſſy aſ- 

ſert, that cauſes of differences will not again ariſe 
who will venture to affirm that power will not be 
abuſed, and that monopoly will remain inactive? 
But though nothing were infringed, will every thing 
be done? Will the Union- Parliament encourage the 
working of our collieries, the cutting of canals, the 
exploration and working of our mines of carths and 
minerals, the building of ſhips and docks ? will it ratſe 
rivals to Whitehaven, Birmingham, Stafford, Man- 
cheſter, and Liverpool? Will it encourage education 
and arts? That is, will it endeavour to make Ireland 
independent of Great Britain, by giving her more 
means in addition to thoſe ſhe poſſeſſes, of exiſting as 
a ſeparate ſtate? Let paſt experience give the an- 
Wer. | | 15 


Such would be the conſequences, though the Iriſh 
deputies to the Britiſh Parliament, were every man of 


them faithful to his truſt; but it is more natural to 


imagine, they will connect themſelves by reſidence 
with England, and be gained over to her cauſe, by 
the allurements of emolument and power. 4 


. \ Lo 


1 bod oc. 
they furrender the interefts of thoſe who deputed 


them, if an apology be wanting, they may caſil7 


alledge, as an excuſe for yielding, that they were too 
few to reſiſt. But they will feel no apology neceſ- 


ſary: the members returned to the United- Parliament, 


will be only a few ſelf-choſen er. err of land, and 
' creatures of the Crown, who will appoint its own de- 

pendents - through the patronage 'of the revenue ; 
when a ſettlement with a few great Lords, and a few 
hirelings, will diſpoſe of the whole people of Ireland 
without ceremony. Such repreſentatives will be juſt 
of ſufficient conſequence, to obtain advantages for 
themſelves, by ſerving the Miniſter; but conſcious 
that upon any Iriſh queſtion, their oppoſition would 


be fruitleſs, they will not kick againſt the pricks but 


quietly make their fortunes. -- 72 


It is idle to pretend, that ſuch members will be a 
fafeguard to the honour and intereſts of the country 
which they ſhall affect to repreſent ; or that the Union 
will be a ſtate of equal benefits. Deluſive hope, or 


perfidious artifice! A Union which cannot place the 
contracting parties in equal power, is a real ſubjuga- 


tion of one of them, by whatever name it may be diſ- 
guiſed. In order that an Union ſhould! not detract 


from the honour or ſafety of Ireland, ſhe ſhould not 
only preſerve the entire proportion of her preſent Le- 
giſlature, but as many more ſhould be added to that 
number, as would make the Iriſh a match for the Bri- 


tiſh members. And even then the ſingle circumſtance 
of a removal from their own to a diſtant country, 
which was at once the ſeat of power, and the center 


of corruption, would decide the advantage againſt the 
country that ſent them. But if ſuch an adjuſtment be 


ſo inconvenient as to be hopeleſs, and that the contra- 


ry of it be unjuſt; needs there ſtronger proof of the 


unfitneſs of this heterogeneous coalition, or of the folly 
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ment of honour, not always-cogent upon individuals,” 


tuate; and however it may ſeem ſtrange, it is 
nevertheleſs true, that this venality ar folly 


that it is favourable, the probability increaſes of its 


Tbe writer of that pamphlet wiſhed to conceal tliis 
humiliating conſequenee; but if the event take Place. | 


: i 


TEE 


| nourable 8 It is obvious that o that th principle of 


equality. cannot be maintained, without a meaſure of 


| Jultice not to be looked for, nor violated, without a 
meaſure of injuſtice not to be endured. It is there - 


fare evident, that the United Parliament muſt be ever 


\ Britiſh in its operation, and that the obſervance of the 


articles of Union, whatever they may be, muſt de- 
pend, not upon any ſufficiency in the Iriſh, membets. 
to maintain them, but upon the generoſſty and good 
faith of the Britiſh Senate. Whether or not, Engliſh 
good faith is to appear in a new character, my argu - 
ment is, chat we can have no preſumption ſo ſtrong for. 
its being obſerved, as we have that it will be broken +: 
becauſe, for its being ; infringed, we have. the moſt; 
powerful incentives which actuate nations, their inte- 
reſts; and for its being kept inviolate, only an induce- 


and with regard to nations almoſt mull. Thus, the 1 \ 
only thing that could excuſe in an Iriſh Senator 

the preſumption of an act, to Which he is ſtrict- 

ly incompetent; the ſuppoſed advantageouſneſs 0 
the terms, will be out of his power to perpes 


can find 
no ſobterſuge in the pretended goodneſs) of the bars 
gain he makes for Ireland 3 forin the ſame proportion 


not being adhered to. 1 have been thus particular, 
beyond: what would ſeem neceflary in u pan a caſe, 56h 
becauſe I have ſeen it laboured, in a recent | 
aſcribed, to a perſan in a confidential office, but teem- 
ing with many other gratuitous, and ſeveral falſe affer- 
tions, as well as this one, that the new Union would 
not be to Ireland a ſtate of inferiority, or detriment: 


ae will have to digeſt many ere, Ko 
8 Arguments for and againſt nn 


— 


1 7 


with. Gteat Britain, Ireland 


1 9: —Y 55 
and what n perhaps appear to r of ben.. : 


OO" hgh 


Every 8 was, in virtue of that's cons. 
an inherent power of preſerving and promot- 


5 ing ita own happineſs, which nothing but open con- 


ſt can deſtroy. Notwithſtanding her connection 
es this power | in 


ion to her independence; and ſmall as that is, 


It is the only fo urce, and preſervative, of whatever 
iy e the ns.” Though inferior on the ſcale of | 
M 


wer—eliace ſhe can be no longer bound by 
UH it own acts, ſhe in ſome meaſure poſſeſſrs 
— — amounts in its effects to a negative upon 5 
act of imperial juriſdiction, chat can apply to herſelf. 
The, power it alſo givęs her of commercially — | 
ing ypon Britain, and itbbolding from her many ne- 
eeſſary ſupplies, is ſome ſecurity againſt the injuſtice 
which; ſhe would otherwiſe? more abundantly ſuffer. | 
In a matter. of ſuch moment, no nation has ever had 
ſo unerring a rule of conduct. It js the experience of 
the greateſt diſtreſs, while under the Legiſlative ſub- 


Jection, _ about to be revived in the ſhape of an 


Union; and af the moſt rapid proſperity, ſince the 


aſſertion of that e "RW ſhe 1 is now W 
enn. 


n 


Our app . W a Rooks, may 
be ——. by the conditions of the compact, all of 
which will be previouſly known, becauſe. the articles 
will ſtate — 05 But on the other hand will not the 
power that can effect the meaſure, be alſo able to 
regulate the terms? It is England ſeeks for this Uni- 
on, not Ireland; England farces this Union, not Ire- 


land; and England will take care to benefit by a mea- * 


bog, 8 ſhe alone puſhes forward in the criſis of 

er a Our proſpeRt therefore in the firſt inſtance, 25 

= 0 thay the loſs of 8 ä every de- 
fenſive 
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fenfive power, wot a nation ould poſits; and that 


England, as the ſtronger party in t 


will, whenever ſhe chuſes, violate the compact which 


ſhe alone will have formed. The fairneſs of the con- 


ditions can be the only plauſible. ground for accecling 
to them on our part; but rhe advange of them to 
her, is the only ſufficient reaſon for uppofing they 


will be obſerved.” She will, in conſequence. of her 


great majority of native members, "and her facility of 
corrupting all, poſſeſs of neceſſity a power to make 


| 88 alterations, to which the future United 
Parliament will be full as e as the port 


Borough one. 


be orodebllity this : England wil 


articles of Union? This queſtion will naturally occur, 
and be preſſed perhaps, by thoſe who affect to rely 


upon Britiſh honour. Whether or no, it muſt be ad- 


mitted to be a lefs valid ſecurity for promoting the 


welfare of a diſtin& nation, than it ought to find in 


its own Parliament; and that the latter is not juſtiſtable 
in abandoning national intereſts and honour upon ſo 
precarious a reliance.” But the fact is, temptations 


will ariſe along with the power of violating the reci- 


procity of the compact. The ſame inducements will 
remain of ſelf-intereſt, and monopoly and avarice, 
which led to the annihilation of the woollen manufac- 
ture, and' the virtual prevention of man athers to 
which our ſituation was adapted. Will not thoſe 


Engliſh members of Pattianiene who applaud | the fyſ- * 


tem of torture and maſſacre, of houſe-burning, ra- 
pine and rape, fo indiſcriminately and ſo extenſively 
practiſed under the late Kaminen, will they not 


Alſo approve of coercing Iriſh pockets, for the benefit 


of the empire? The two countries having nearly the 
ſame climate and foil, producing the fame raw mate- 


rials, and thisbeing "oy * for trade, will be con- 


ſidered 


. = 
. 
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ſidered a natural rival to Britain in manuſactures 


commerce. En liſh Jealouſy; which has never eps, W 


will chen have whom it may devour ; and if the 
nilter ſhall think it ſeryiceable to his views, Ireland 
will be va 8 to Britiſh be! or Sarum 


4 dizement. 


' Let me therefore ue with the PRI of [> 


peFience, that a return to the fame, and - fill more 2 
Hiking into a worſe ſtate of dependence, n muſt be at- 
with the like, or even greater” 0 and 
Gene, For as the continual wrercliednefs conſe- 


quent upon our fübjection to England, Fans from 


the ſelf. intereſt and. domineering ſpirit of man, and 
depends. Were & 4 cauſe as conſtant as his paf- 


fions, no articles that ſhall be now ſettled, can by 
poſfibilit) have the guarantee of an equal antagoniſt 


farce for their preſervation, whenever with 


greater than the former, incuoements ſhall recur * ; 


their violation. 


— Already do the partizans of this weile a 
tay it down as a principle, that the new Union will 
differ in this from the old, that England ſhall not in 
future make laws excluſively to bind Ireland. The 
terms of the Urfſon may import as much, and the 

reamble of the act which ſhall annihilate the name; 

ad henour, and independence of our country; which 
ſhall take from us our own, and cannot give us any 
other; for the broad and ſeparating ocean proclaims 


we never ſhall be one; this ſhameful deed, which by 


_ deſtroying our identiry as a nation, muſt deſtroy all 
nationality of ſentiment and action; which will chill 
and contract all thoſe proud and generoul: feelings that 
make patriotiſm no leſs 'a duty than à pefſion ; © 
ſubtract all nutriment and ſoil from theſe diſintereſted 


charities, tliat expanding from Kindred and ſelf to re- 
poſe upon our country, 2 the belt er Y 


| _ 
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the heart into the ſureſt handmaids of a 8 hap- 
attempt to convey away our antient name, a 1 


pineſs and glory. This traitorous de 


auſpicious deſtinies, will nevertheleſs declare, that it is 


highly expedient for the proſperity of Ireland, and the 


political aſcendency of a fraction of her population 
that an Union of power, a reciprocation of benefits, 
and an equality of rights, ſhould ſubſiſt between her 
and England for ever and for ever. What then? If 


ſuch in fact, and not in ſemblance, were the compact 
to-day, we can have no certainty that it will qut-live : 


_ to-morrow ; for we can have no adequate power to 
enforce or preſerve it. The nation, that by giving up 
its defenſive power, places itſelf at the diſcretion of 
another, may fare like thoſe men who come in upon 
protections, and are ſhot with them in their pockets. 


| In ſuch a tranſaction, the queſtion will eternally re- 


cur, can we have any fecurity for the obſervance. of 
the articles, equal to the power we ſurrender ofaQing 
for our-own good? If in a few years the people of 
Great Britain ſhould find the Union inconſiſtent with 


their welfare, is it not reaſonable to aſſume, that their 


own repreſentatives, will ſtop at -no. alteration to re- 
move the evil? It will not, I may venture to ſay, be 


K 


deemed a ſufficient objection, that in doing this, they 


would interfere with the intereſts of the people of 
Ireland. Moreover, to juſtify any infraction, it is only 
neceſſary to alledge, that as Er, gland fought. for the 


Union, to ſtrengthen and benefit the empire, the beſt 


mode of adhering ſtrictly to the ſpirit of the agree- 


ment, will be hy bringing it back to a-fulfilment of 


the original deſign. But in this new diſcuſſion, it will 


be no longer an independent nation treating with ano- 


ther, upon à footing of equal rights, and, what is of 


more conſequence, of equal juriſdiction: it may be 


Sicily pte Rome, and appealing to the gene- 
roſity of the Senate, againſt the atrocities of a Pro- 


4 


This 


j 


[ 1 


> TM © This argument of inſecurity goes to the a "i 
+ queſtion, and with any honeſt © Iriſhman,” would be 
fufficient at once to ſuperſede all treaty. But the de- 


ceptions induſtriouſ] 
tors of Engliſh” dominion, are ſo various, as to re- 


quire ſome further notice, though in every inſtance 
they will be found hollow and deluſwe. 


1 vin de attempted to! eſtabliſh e = 
tween articles fundamental and not fundamental; and 


that the former ſhall be ſuch, as not even the United 
Parliament ' ſhall preſume to meddle with; but that 


they muſt" be always held ſacred and 'immutable. 


Such however can be nothing elſe but abſtract or in- 
ſignificant points; as the admiſſion of the equal rights 
of both nations, a the ſtipulation for ſending a given 
number of members to the common Parliament. But 
whether they be one or one hundred, I have already 
ſhewn 4 be of equal inutility to Iriſh” intereſts; and 
it will be adding mockery to injury, to acknowledge 
our independent rights, in the moment of their ſurren- 
der. The very propoſal of any immutable conditi- 
ons, proves the well grounded jealouſy which the one 
nation feels ſhe ought to entertain; which the other 


may for the moment ſubmit to, conſcious that at the 


firſt hoſtile ſnock of adverſe intereſts, there will be but 


one uncontroulable party, and a thoulagd pretexts in 
its train. Who that has witneſſed the encroachments 


made upon the ſacred and fundamental principles of 


the Conſtitution, can be the dupe of ſuch fallacious 
Pretences? Was not Magna Charta ſacred and funda- 


mental; were not the Bill of Rights, the Habeas 


Corpus, the Trial by Jury, facred and ſundamental? 
Is there any thing fundamental againſt abſolute power, 
or ſacred ho its ruffan Sraſp, that? it ſhall N 
to deſtroy « RF 


This immurability * certain a et on.” 
not obſerved, unleſs it related to thingy of no impor- 


cance, | 


* 
, a WS 


y propagated by the corrupt abet- 
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tance, would be alike injurious. It. would take away 
a power, which every Legiſlature ought to poſſeſs, of 
akeriog the ſyſtem of laws according to the improve 
ments which time or circumſtances would ſuggeſt, 
In order then to prevent what in the event of an 
Union, would be our Legiſlature, from doing us in- 
jury or injuſtice, we muſt deprive. it of a power eſſen- 
tial to good goverament. Without unalterable arti- 
cles of incorporation, we ſhall be governed like a con- 
quered people; and with them, we ſhall he ill go- 
verned. If even they were fair and equal in the — 

_fet; the altered proportions of importance, in things 
and circumſtances, incident to the ſucceſſion of time 
in all human affairs, but moſt rapidly in commercial 
arrangements, would in the caſe of immutable terms, 
oon overturn the equality. Conſequently the very ſe- 
curity, and the only ſecurity, of whatever benefits an 
Union may be ſuppaſed to communicate, cannot be 

I bave argued the caſe of fundamental, immutable - 

articles, not that I think they ever would be obſerved ; 
bur to ſhew the utter impoſſibility of an Union being 
favourable to us in any caſe. Upon any conſiderable 
emergency, theſe pretended immutable. conditions 
would be foon ſet aſide, and thereby the whole foun- 
dation and fecurity of the treaty undermined. The 
preſervation of the heritable juriſdictions of Scotland, 
was one of the fundamental articles of the Scotch 
Union; nevertheleſs they were abrogated, and the 
proprietors of thoſe juriſdictions compelled to receive a 
compenſation in money, under colour that their pro- 
perty only was meant to be ſecured in the act of Union, 
In chat inſtance an adherence to the compact would 
have been unwiſe; but where it was otherwiſe, the 
compact was equally violated, and there was no re: 
dreſs. This ſhews the folly of expecting that parch- 
ment will be a guarantee apainſt power, and N 


% 


\ 
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that the Engliſh Parliament will always be the judge, 


and may ſometimes be a party. It is idle to diſſem- 


ble with our fears, or with aur pride — ſuch muſt he 
the conſequences of an Union. We may not be in- 
jured as a nation, by any thing but ſuperior: force of 
arms, and of that I have no dread, while we have a 
diſtinct will; but the moment we permit ourſelves to 
be bound by the act of another, we fall u 
ragte 00 ow _ ha yes Mercy. n Hg 


- Wha iw-chen: dur ro t from an Unian, bur dat 
unleſs the Parliament England may paſs acts re- 
lative to Ireland alone, it is impoſſible but ſhe. 
mult be for ever after an Union bereft of all le- 
gillative concurrence in aid of any local improve- 
ment? hut that if to leave room for particular appli- 
cations of legiſſative wiſdom, an opportunity will 
be given for England to make laws excluſively to 
bind Ireland, we ſhall be thrown back to that ſituati- 
on, which we already experienced to be fraught wich 
ruin, and from which it 1s the greateſt boaſt of Iriſh 
patriotiſm t to have delivered. us. 


That, however, which cannot in an abſolute die, 


neſs be ſecured, it will yet be ſaid, fraud ſhall not 


fruſtrate; and that the guarantee of Engliſh g 8 
faith will bg the place of a diſtinct Legiſlature. 
The propoſed Union reſolves itſelf then into a freaty, 
which wil profeſs, like all other treaties, that there 
ſnall be laſting peace and friendſhip between the high 


contracting parties, but in which, differently from all 


other treaties, one of the parties, which would natu- 


rally defend its own . will be annihilated by 


the very act. 


Let not the domeſlie anichofiſes of the oem 
blind us to the conduct already obſerved by England, * 
towards a large portion of the people of this country. 
The articles of Limerick were as ſolemn a treaty as 

| the 


1 6.1 
tte preſent can be; and the conſideration. ginen at | 
that day, by the Iriſh, was an invaluable price for the 
benefits thoſe articles ſhould have ferared; but the 


Catholics relied upon goed: _ and in aq 1 1 | 
he I 


& 2 like manner the articles of the Senn Union 
were violated in a caſe favourable to England, The 
Scotch members, highly to their honour, reſiſted the 
infringement as far as their numbers would enable 
them, but they were the fewer party, and not permit- 


ted to ward off the evil, nor had they. a cron 
e | 


It were adviſable for the Iriſh Parliament. to. pauſe 
# upon theſe two examples, before it enters upon a ne- 
gotiation with England, by which it is to be annihila- 
ted as a contracting party; and honeſtly to remember 
that in theſe two (the only ones in which the parties on 
ane ſide, made a ſurrender of their eerie kauen | 
the treaties were infringed, : IP | 


When the Engliſh Parliament. endeavoured in the: 
diſguiſe of commercial propoſitions, to defraud Ire- 
land of the power of regulating her external trade; ſhe 
gave us a proof that ſhe never had, and an aſſurance | 
| that ſhe never would, abandon her deſigns upon this 
country. I will leave it to any impartial man, if in- 
| ſtead of an Iriſh Parliament receiving its impulſe from 
Iriſh feelings of honour and intereſt, we had at that 
time a certain number of repreſentatives merged in 
the Parliament of Great Britain, whether our free 
trade and our national independence, would have 
been— will not ſay maintained, but whether they 
would not have been ſacrificed, Engliſh power would 
have carried the queſtion, though Engliſh influence 
were neuter ; but both would have probably combined 
for our r dan and our undoing, IE * avarici- 

N oug 
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aus and Yontigetring 'Britiſh Parliament, which had. 
juſt witneſſed the enthuſiaſm, and the patriotic devo- 
tion of the Volunteers, dared; while the triumph was 
yet recent, and the energy yet alive, to ſtrike with 
equal preſumption and perfidy at the laurels of 82, 
mall we be ſafer, when we are more at its mercy ? ? 
What, 'Iriſhmen ! does this Parliament and its di- 
refting Cabinet defire by an Union, but the uſurpa- 
tion of that freedom, little as it is, and of thoſe ad - 
. attendant upon it, which they once yielded 
to the threatened exereiſe of your valour, and once 
before, endeavoured to filch from your aner I 


For us to form an eſtimate of the in famine conduct, 
there can be no better rule than their paſt infidelity z 
and the more juſtly, as in all acts of this nature, the 
nation has been an accomplice with its government. 
In its relations with other ſtates, the inſtances of Pu- 
nic faith are numberleſs 3 though in theſe, annexed 
to the odium of the violation, there was danger of 
chaſtiſement; but I ſhall notice only one: Certain 
forts bordering the lakes and the Indian tetritory, 
ſhould have been evacuated after the laſt general 
peace, and ceded to America; but as they were va- 


luable ftations for monopolizing the fur trade, they 


were held in poſſeſſion under various pretexts, and 
at one time at the hazard of hoſtilities. As ſoon as 
views of greater intereſt, ſnewed that it would be bet- 
ter to conciliate, than longer to defy the Americans; 
Shen the latter, by favduring the French, could ſo 
materially hurt the Engliſh, and fo eafily vindicate 
themſelves; then, and not till then, was the treaty 
of 83 complied with in all its parts; England mani- 


feſting in this double proceeding, how little ſhe re-, 


gards the mere obligations of juſtice; how entirely 
the is ſwayed by the allurements of gain. 


Go back to the Parliament of England. I aſk 
again what were the Cifficultics 1 in the way of your 
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viction of its utility. —10 Ireland. 
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eleven propoſitions, what but the jealouſy of the Bri- 
tiſh manufacturers on the ſubject of trade? And will 
you make them your Parliament, and that too for 


ever?” (Grattan's ſpeech on the Commercial 1 
fitions.) 


How differently did the pulſe of Iriſh patriotiſm 
beat, when theſe juſt and applauded ſentiments were 
e in Fe, and ſanctioned by Ireland, 
rom what it muſt do now, if the nation be capable 
to deſert, the no leſs wiſe and dignified policy. they 
recommend. Will you make the Britiſh manufaQtue 


rers your Parliament, and that too for ever? is in 


itſelf a volume of argument againſt the only good 
which can ever delufively be held out to this coun- 

try by an Union. The trivial progreſs of Ireland in 
trade and manufaQures, is not denied to have been 
owing to the jealous controul of the Engliſh Parlia- 
ment, while it was enabled to make laws to bind her 
and can any abfurdity be ſo great, as to look for a 
remedy to the evil, in the increaſe of its cauſe? If 
indeed any benefits could be gained to us by the mea- 


ure, it is a ſtrange way to give in purchaſe the power 


of preſerving them. It is ſüch a blunder. as my 
countrymen are certainly not capable. of committin 


from incapacity ; and if it ſhall be done in. Parlia- 


ment, it will be from other motives, cn a con- 


The Channel trade i is the 1 5 one which an * 
liſh Parliament has in its power to open to indepen- 
dent Ireland; and if that is to be the only gain, 
high as the importance af it may be eſtimated, is 
there no mode of acquiring it, but by the ſurrender - 
of our free agency, and of our national character? 
Common ſenſe and common honeſty will anſwer, that 
with ſo much in our power to grant, or to withhold 
roms: Englpnd, nn conditions may be obtained 
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from her upon this or any other ſubject without an 
Union; and with this immenſe advantage, that our 
independence remaining, the contract for them may 
be enforced. They may be acquired like the free 
trade, and the renunciation. We are told by one of 
the greateſt men this country ever produced, and one 
of the moſt faithful to her intereſts, That when 
<« with regard to the former, we received from Eng- 
< land a dilatory anſwer, we ſhortened our money 
« orants to the Crown—we ſhortened them to the 
6 fubject And the Iriſh public creditors, to their 
„ immortal honour, embarked ſo fully with the rights 
« of the nation, as chearfully to accept of a fix 
* months ſecurity. This rapid ſucceſſion of ſober 
<« and conſiſtent efforts, truck like lightning on the 
« Miniſtry and Parliament of W all obſtacles 
gave way, &c.” —Par. Deb. vol. 1. p. 412. Can 
he be an honeſt man, who with this experience of the 
paſt, will propoſe to ſurrender our political exiſtence, 
in order to obtain what may be ſo well had without the 


# 


ſacrifice? _ 


But it will be ſaid, the Parliament is not now ani- 

mated by the ſame ſpirit it was formerly, and will act 
no more.in conformity with the wiſhes of the people, 
as it did upon other occafions, This is an admirable 
reaſon for reforming the Parliament; but none at all 
for the people's becoming aqqamplices of its faults, 
by an approbation of its, infidelity. It is not fo 
much with the Parliament I. argue, for. the ſort of 
reaſons I have to offer, would be of little weight in 
that immaculate aſſembly ; and it is beſides, in all 
probability, already prepared upon the ſubje& ; but 


\.. as I am convinced the Britiſh Miniſter is for this 


once, more ſolicitous about the opinion of the peo- 
ple, than of their repreſentatives, it is therefore the 
more neceſſary for the people to come to à right un- 
derſtanding of the caſe, and to prove to the world, 

c D 2 | that 


eee 
that however juſtly thoſe who bought their ſeats, may | 
claim a power to ſell the uſe of them, the public at 
large is guiltleſs of the Union. One obſervation upon 
the logie of the advocates of the meaſure ſuggeſts 
itſelf here. They aſſert that the Iriſh Lane not 
being independent, we loſe nothing in parting with 
it; and that if it were independent, it would be dan- 
gerous to the Empire. The conſequence of which, 
reaſoning is to juſtify thoſe perſons, whether right or 
wrong, Who think reform neceſſary,” or the conneRi- 
on injurious; and it ſeems, no argument can be 
brought in favour of the Union, that does not go to 
impeach the Parliament; or againſt the Union, that 
will not extenuate the conduct, we have been accuſ- 
tomed to reprobate in ſome of our unhappy brethren, 


In the Secretary's Pamphlet it is expreſsly ſtated, 
that the Iriſh Parliament is ſuppoſed to be ſubjeR to 
Engliſh influence. When therefore the queſtion of 
Union is carried before our Parliament, Engliſh in- 
fluence, it muſt be ſuppoſed, will have there to ne- 
gotiate with itſelf, 4+ What follows, that if we ne- 
<« ootiate now, we muſt regotiate all on one fide 
&c. Now a negotiation in which one may give eve! 
thing, and gain nothing, may be called a negotiation 
by ſome men, but by moſt men it will be called folly.® 


But if it were poſſible that I ſhould conſent to 
abandon the Parliament as indefenfible in every point. 
of honeſty or patriotiſm, I cannot ſo readily agree to 
part with the quick-fighted watch of oppofition. As 
long as room is left, which it is by the inſtitution of 
Parliament, for ſome hone men to diſcuſs before the 
Iriſh public the intereſts of the country, the freedom 
of ſpeech, and even the partial freedom of the Preſs 
attendant upon it, will be ſome check upon the 
_ greateſt profligacy joined with the greateſt Mr 


” % 


Flood. Par. Deb. Vol. I. p. 410. 
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The reproving voice that iſſues from the ſmalleſt 
minority, forms a valuable cenſorſhip in the head» 
uarters of Corruption, and a uſeful rallying point 
for the reaſon: of the country, Though a man were 
ever ſo often cheated by his ſteward, it is no reaſon 
why he ſhould part with the title-deeds of his eſtate. 


We alſo know, from the experience of the pro- 
tecting duty, in the form of a regulation ſmuggled 
into an Iriſh act of Parliament, in favour of our 
cotton manufacture, now the ſecond in the country, 
by which alone it is able to contend. in its own mar- 
ket, with the importations from Mancheſter, that an 
Iriſt Parliament may occafionally do the country ſome 


Even a commercial; treaty, the mode af regulating 
trade that would naturally occur ta independent coun» 
tries, would, if binding beyond a very ſhort period, 
be injurious. to ours, which produces little beſides 
the materials of manufacture; but how much more, 
if we ſhall be for ever in the power of a manufacturing 
country, whoſe intereſt, and conſequently whoſe ob- 
ject will be to keep us a mere nation of conſumers ? 
It is natural, that in proportion as we advance in proſ- 
petity we ſhould be competitors with England. This 
is more than ſhe is willing to admit; for, if her 
avarice did not, ber exceſſive prodigality would re- 
quire, an almoſt univerſal monopoly of the means of 
growing rich, and her deſperate Miniſter therefore 
preſumes to ſeize upon Ireland, to make up the deficit 
of her taxes, and ſupply new reſources to his profi- 

N gate 
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gate ambition, e extended as may be her trade, 
a participation in the little that remains with her to 
grant of it, can be no recompence for what ſhe de - 
mands in return, though independence, one of the firſt 
earthly bleſſings, wete not to be included in the ſur- 
render. An exactly reciprocal trade, the only boon 
ſhe has to offer, for the immenſely important privi- 
lege of regulating all our commerce, can only be re- 
ciprocally advantageous between countries in nearly 
an equal degree of improvement, and where the ob- 
ject and the effect would be to furniſh the reſpective 
parties with more mutual convenience; or elſe where 
there are objects ſuperfluous to each, but which may 
be mutually bartered—as if the Weſtern coaſt of 
England were ſupplied with porter from Dublin, in 
place of getting it from London; and that Dublin 
ſhould take coals from Whitehaven, inſtead of bring - 
ing them from the counties of Leitrim ani Kilkenny. 
But with regard to manufactutes this printipte wilt 
not hold good, for that country which poſſeſſes them 
in the higheſt degree of perfection, with the greateſt 
capital, and may at the ſame time freely ſupply the 
other, will prevent that other from ever 'eftabliſhing 
them. This ſhews how fullacious will be one bf the 
ae guns benefits of the Union, namely equal trade 
aus; and it will further appear, from hat England 
will then deem an equitable conſtruction of her Navi- 
gation act; that is, that all goods ſhipped from Bri- 
tain, ſhould be neceſſarily ſhipped in Britiſt' bottoms 3 
which would ſcarcely leave Ireland a ſhip at all, for 
that country which had moſt to export, and could 

limit the market of the other, would neceſſarily mo- 


nopolize almoſt all the ſhipping, and conſequently © 


almoſt all the freight. It is in this monopolizing and 
delufive ſpirit, that England puts forward as a favour 
granted to this country, the premium ſhe gives to 
her own merchants upon the 'export of our linens; 
by which Qe endeavours to make them the _— 


F„ßßß; 8 fr 
of our only great ſtaple, giving to them the profits 


of eommiſſion and freight, and to her ſailors the ad- 
vantages of employment. 1 5 

Te beſt way to promote the commerce of Ireland, 
is not by ſubjecting her to the trade laws of Eng- 
land, but by retaining in our own hands, and impar- 
tially exerciſing, the power of ſelf-defence and ſelf- 
improvement. This, if properly uſed, would quick - 
ly bring England to reaſon and reciprocity. We are 
the beſt of her foreign cuſtomers for manufactured 
goods, whereas what we ſend her, except in the ar- 
ticle of linens, are raw materials, or the neceſſaries of 
life. If ſhe attempted to make repriſals on our 
linens, for the natural wiſn of doing juſtice to our- 


ſelves, we may refuſe her woollens, and revive that 


antient and once flouriſhing manufacture at home. 


We may retaliate in the numberleſs luxuries we re- 


ceive from her. Even our backwardneſs in arts, 
- might in ſuch a caſe be turned to advantage. For as 
they are manufactured goods we receive, ſhe cannot 
afford to loſe our market; but as what we ſend out 
are neceſſaries, we cannot be at a loſs for one. It is 


more by imitating her example, than ſubmitting to 


her unequally operating laws, that we ſhall arrive 
at. the ſame. proſperity. Give us the ſame freedom 
_ which made her great, and the ſame exemption from 
foreign controul which enables her to.preſerve and to 

advance her greatneſs; and then that prolific liberty, 
which can even cloath the deſert, will not be found 
fruitleſs here. If King William had effected an in- 
corporating Union between England and Holland, 
and given to Dutch Merchants and Burgo-maſters, a 
majority in the Legiſlature of the Empire, what 


would have been at this day the proſperity of Eng- 


land? No, to give Ireland the weight and conſe- 
quence pertaining to an iſland ſo highly gifted by 
Nature, there needs but integrity in her Parliament, 
not an Union with Great Britain. 


We 
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12 1 
We find in Jay's treaty a ſtriking inſtance of the 
advantage of national independence, preferably to 
Union or ſubjection. By the 43th article of that 
treaty, 4 veſſels belonging to American citizens, are 
to be admitted and hoſpitably received in all the 
Britiſh ſea ports in the Eaſt Indies, and may freely 
carry on trade between thoſe territories and the 
United States, in all articles of which the importa - 
tion or exportation to or from thence ſhall not be en · 
tirely prohibited; under a reſtriction not to export, 
when Great Britain is at war, without the permiſſion 
of Government, any military ſtores or rice.“ Is it 
neceſſary to obſerve, if the Britiſh Parliament ſtill 
legiſlated for the colonies, that they would not be ad. 
mitted to the advantages of a direct trade to India ? 
Behold then in the participation eommunicated to the 
Americans, of the lucrative trade of the Eaſt, the 
recompenſe of ſueceſsful rebellion; and in the ex- 
tinction of the Iriſh Parliament, the reward of un- 
meafured- loyalty. EO ERS 


If the Union be once carried, it will be uſed te 
the only purpoſe in which it can be more beneficial 
to England than the preſent connection: to enable 
her to mortgage this country for her debt, and in- 
creaſe her exhauſted facility of borrowing, by enlarg- 
ing the ſecurity. - This will involve an extenſion of 
her taxes; together with another conſequence,. which 
will be a great objection, though; a ſmaller loſs, and 
that is the ſubtraction of them from Iriſh corruption, 
to be abſorbed by Engliſh profuſion, Now if Ireland 
were for the firſt time to acquire a free trade, inſtead 
of actually poſſeſſing one, with ſuch a burthen an- 
nexed to it, as an aſſumption of part of the debt 
and taxes of England, and a growing principle of 
extending them, which we know from the conduct of 
the Miniſter in his own country, would be uſed not 
according to her abilities, but to his wants; _— 


--* 
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duch a hypothetical caſe, the purchaſe. price” would 
as enormous, as the compact would be baſe. A 


portion, when he has nothing to give, which we 


may not obtain in a ſafer and a cheaper manner, to 

place ourſelves in the hands of a neceſſituus and a 
Jealous power, is not Union, but ſubjugation. It 
would be ſuch an act of inſanity for us to commit 
voluntarily, that the power which propoſes and car- 
ries, muſt deem it a eonqueſt, not a treaty; and ac- 
cordingly,” impoſe its taxes as 4 tribute, and. rule us 
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But it is" lodges; e Prone: will never ceaſe 
To intrigue in this kingdom, whilſt we remain in aur 
23 *Baje: This ſhould not be called our ſtate of 


In 


which obtained for the French a welcome reception in 


becher countries, is the only cauſe that gives them a 


facility of intriguing in this; and hom that can be 
removed by an Union is inexplicable, unleſs the peo- 
ple walk come to think ſubje&ion better than inde- 

» ind that although defirous of reform, 


chat is of making Parliament more free, 1 will 


INT it an e eee to 888 "REL all. 


| nennt the French Republic has, i in bl of 
-unexampled ſuceeſſes, proſtrated every foe that ſne 


could contend with upon equal terms, and that in 
conſequence of it, England finds her own relative im- 
Portance reduced, : ſhe dooms Ireland as a make- 


weight to repair: her loſſes. It is ajſo manifeſt, not» 


withſtanding the boaſted reſources of Bril'ſh wealth, 
that the Miniſter is at the laſt extremity for ſupplies 
to carry on the war, which he is not leſs unwilling, 
than he is unahie to terminate. This forced him 
haſt year to hazard his popularity on the aſſeſſed taxes. 
ee with. * the aid af * 
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pendeney, but our Rate of diſcontent. © The ſame 
alienation” o Attachment to their'own' Governments, | 
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having only ariſen Fg two-thirds df his eſtimate,” IN 
is driven this year, to the fill more deſperate expe» 
dient of ten cent. upon income. When chat 
proves as inſufficient as the other, is he to make up 
the deficiency, by demanding fifteen per cent. where 

he could not get ten? Oh no! but the tax upon in- 
come will be made to apply to Ireland, and out poor 
country deſpoiled, for the fargical liberation of Eu- 
U Such will W ma 

nion. | 


Can 40, ooo men be neceſſary to REDS a benefit ? 
We have not unfrequently ſeen. them employed. to 
people's ruin, and thank Godt 
— in vain, The extenſipn of debt and 


quires to be argued by mercenary 
a aftar ſuch an event, that mercantile 


untry, uage, 

72 and nearneſa of — might entice 
2 capital, and arreſt much of that wealth 
which is taking refuge beyond the At- 
Jantie Thoſe who did not chuſe to pay for ſupport» 
ing regular government at Conſlanrinope and be · 
rating 12 10 ſattle Ne 0 
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uk. 11 vil leave nothing to the mi rating ca- 
liſt to ſave, in point of taxes, and Taking to 
ain, in * of trade. The latter for this reaſon, 
jat he will as effectually have the Iriſh market with- 
but removing ; for it will be entirely under the regil- 
lation of his own Parlament. Engliſh ſkill and ca- 
pital will accordingly. have no inducement to remove 
to this ſubjugated province, This was well under- 
ved by the Engliſh adviſer of the Union, when be 


ptopoſed to indemaify Dublin, by making it the em- 
porium of Britiſh manufactures, which Engliſh ca- 


nals, are to convey ſo cheaply to Liverpool (p. 40. 


Arguments for and aguinſt an Union) and Iri 

nals, eonvetted into a curſe, are to convey ſo — 
bout Ireland, that to the remoteft corner of thi 

iſland, they (hull ol the IG FR 4 

wy dative fabric. 


Whenever trade and OPEN have mi 
It was ulways from a country, of perſecution and deſ- 
eum to one of greater comparative liberty. They 
were theſe xwo cauſts that drove to England the wool 


len und filk manufaiture;s—the one from the Low - 


Countries, the other from France. But wherever 
ſcution may rage, Ireland offer no retreat to the 
agitive ſons of freedom. The Engliſh trader would 
not find his liberty inereaſed by coming here, and af- 


ter un Union his protection would be leſs. I mall 


hon thy yſelf the pain of dwelling upon the th 

riſe up alo *nith chis part of the ſubjet. The 
utility of ng, that a worſe condition will be 
productive of advantages to our country, which were 


not brought about by a better one, has already been 
3 dy Mr. Barnes, in a work thac deſerves 


fe wares thanks of every unt nnn: | 


"Saul a Gituatien 3 is prepoſterouſly com by 
adfocate of the Union, F 2 23 is 
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For here the. parties have an umpire left, to 2 
or puniſh an infraction of the agreement. If it does 
not anſwer their convenience, they may diſſolve, or 
at leaſt not prolong it, beyond the ſtipulated term. 
Whereas the Union is more like a marriage, which 
if it prove ever ſo deſtructive or adulterous to Ireland, 
he has no conſiſtory where to carry her complaint for 
ſeparation, though the Britiſh Neptune, when he has 
robbed her of her jewel of Independence, may, and 
2 degrade her to drudge among his vaſſal co» 
GC . ln 0 


The argument brought in favour of the Union 
from the example of the increaſed proſperity of Scot- 
land, ſince the Union of that country with England, 
I ſhall. only mention to obſerye upon it, that when 
uſed by a man of ſenſe, it amounts to an admiſſion 
of the rottenneſs of his cauſe, which he is forced to 
prop by ſuch fallacies. Without adverting to the 
complete inertneſs of the Union, towards promoting 
the proſperity of Scotland, for fixty years, until 
aided by other cauſes that did not excluſively: belong 
to the meaſure; without adverting to the general im- 
Provement which time muſt bring with it every where 
that human induſtry is not cramped or counteracted; 
there are no reaſonings more fallacious than thoſe from 
vague analogy - indeed a perfect ſimilitude is ſcarcely 
to be found between thoſe camelion- like queſtions, 
which relate to the ever- varying intereſts of men, 
Thoſe perſons therefore, who argue from things that 
have gone before in favour of, thoſe which are only 
poſterior to them, may as well ſay that Scotland 
proſpered, becauſe of the laſt eclipſe. The argu- 
ment of analogy applies with equal facility to the 
converſe of the propoſition, and would juſt as well 
ſupport ſeparation. We ourſelves have proſpered in 
proportion as our ſubjection to England was deſſened; 
and Ameriga, after zhrowing. off her dominion. alto- 
SH | 12 gether, 
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gether, is become, in che ſhort ſpace of 16 years, 


one of the moſt proſperous countries on the Globe. 
A candid-inveſtigator. of truth, who does not dread - 


leſt her voice ſhould reject his ſyſtem, muſt admit that 
every where the ſalient and productive principle of 


Liberty and Independence, is according to the mea- 


ſure it abounds, the parent of national proſperity and 
greatneſs. It was that drew Holland from the waves, 
turned her marſhes into gardens, rendered her c:ties 


more numerous than the hamlets of other countries, 


and alternately made the ocean the monument of her 
aſſiduity and her triumphs; it was that cloathed the 
mountains of Switzerland with habitations and life, 
made her vallies ſmile in contented eaſe; and in both 
thoſe eountries, ornamented the creations of induſtry, 
with the wreath of ſcience and the palm of glory. 
Theſe, O Liberty and Independence ! were your pro- 
lific bleſſings - may they ever animate the energies of 
my country, and grant to her innumerable aptitudes, 
the untributary rewards of induſtry and commerce ! 


| Take then this Union, as it affects all the ſources 
of wealth and conſequence, it will be found one of 
the moſt overbearing and rapacious projects, which 


fects conſtitution and national dignity, it is one of 


| the moſt inſulting and deſpotic. While the French 


Republic incorporates her conqueſts into her Empire, 
however criminal her ambition in doing ſo, ſhe only 
unites countries contiguous to her own territory, as 
Scotland is to England, and does not refuſe to all 
their inhabitants, an entire participation in all her ad- 
vantages in every ſhape and degree; whereas an Uni- 
on between Ireland and England would be one be- 
tween countries that have not a ſingle point of con- 


tact, and the ſmaller of which, is as fully competent 
to exiſt independent of the other, nay of the whole 


world, as Great Britain is to exiſt independent of 
Fad Se Y | OOH, France, 


power can dictate to a fallen people; take it as it af- 
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France. The French Republic proſetibes no de- 

ſeription of ſubjects; bot we ate told, and it is ſerl- 
© buſly recommended to Proteſtants, as a motive for 
agrecing to the Union, that the perpetual and ſecüre 
inferiority of the Catholics of Ireland, will be one 
of Its beneficial effects; while to the Catholics them- 
ſelves is held out” a bribe for their tlergy, and ſome 
vague hopes of undefined, indeterminate privileges 
to the laity, as if the Catholics were bigots of the 
Axteenth century, and had not às Juſt and proud 4 
ſenſe, both lay and cletical, of the bleffings of civil and 
political liberty, as their more fabourecd countrymen. 
The attention of the public is turned with muck 
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0 anxiety to the conduct they hall obſerve upen this 


great queſtion. The ſanguinary perſecution they have 
fuffered, will, as ſome fear, and others hope, reti- 
der them regardleſs of the fate of a country, in which 
they may not arrive at the proud diſtinction of 'citi> 


zens; but their malignant paſſions may be gratified, 


dy concurring in the degradation of their oppreſſors. 
The Catholics of Ireland, leave rancour and malig- 
nity to their enemies: They who m__ dps long 
ſince, in deſpite of Gaand Juries and Orange- lodges, 
| Have obtained the removal of thoſe reſttictlons, which 
peculiarly affect themſelves, if they had concutred in 
crying down the facred principles bf Liberty, inſtead 
of manfully aſſerting them; if inſtead of Catholic 
franchiſe, they had not contended for Iriſh Free- 
dom; will not tarniſh their honour or forſake their 
duty, to gratify the worſt and baſeſt of human paſſi- 
ons revenge. They cannot ſurely be allured to it, 
by the Calle project of an Union; which impudent- 
ly tells them, it is preſumed they will be content, 
when they ſhall be reduced to deſpair, and emanci- 
Pation placed totally beyond their hopes or acquiſi- 
tion. That ſuch would be their fate, they have à ſuf- 
ficient aſſurance, in the pertinacious bigotry of that 
| foreign clergy, who ſtill refuſe the juſt claims of the 


Proteſtant 
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Rade Difſenters, who ſpurn with greater 22 
thoſe of tke Engliſh Catholics, and who, if 8 

new Goſpel were to come fram Heaven, would 
raiſe againſt it the burning. zeal. of a Birmingham 
mob, 2 let not the friends. of Iriſh Independence 
ungratefully forget, that the Catholics. of Ireland 
have always afted with that fidelity to their coun- 
try, which ſhould naturally charaRterize the majority 
of the people. When miſguided and falſe notinbs af 
duty, led chem at the Revolution to adhere to the ab 
dicated Monarch, who. claimed by hereditary right, 
in preference ta him who was invited from a foreign 

Republic, with his foreiga army, to the relief of an 
oppreſlkd. people; and whom (if they confdered but 
their intereſt) W they tog might have ſecured. to theme. 
ſelves the benefit of electing; did they not however 
make the freedom of Ireland, the condition of their 
allegiance, In the acts of that illuſtrious Parliament 
held by King James in Beck lane, we find provifions 
far aflerting and maintaining the Independence of the 
Iriſh Legiflature, for making trade free, for encou- 
raging manufactures and ſhipping, —_—_ reforming the 

repreſentation; | but not a line to exclude any de- 
ſeriptĩan of Iriſumen, from the bleſſings of — — 
liberty, from the competition of honourable employ- 
ment. or the participation of any of the powers, digs 
DIUES, or e of the ſtate. 


| When i in the American war they 3 a * 
ginning change of diſpoſition leſs hoſtile to their reli 
gion and intereſts, in ſome few acts of maderate juſ- 
| tice, and VE et timig liberality.z did they not, with 2 
geverqus pattiality for their flowly relenting c 
men, prefer to accept of light favours: at their hands, 
ſaoner than invite the power-that hovered upon Weir 
caaſt, that had alr given aſſurance of eman- 
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We meet the Catholics again, after the recall of 


Lord Fitzwilliam, upon occafion of a threatened 
Union, ſtand forward as Iriſhmen, generouſly forget- 


ting their own wrongs for the concerns of their coun- 
try. If Iriſh feelings be not benumbed to every 
thing national or heroic, by the anodyne of Engliſh 
gold; the recollection of the Catholic meeting in 
Francis-ſtreet Chapel, on the gth of April, 95, 
ought to diſabuſe their opponents. But whether or 
no, | truſt the Catholics will preſerve their character 
of unſullied patriotiſm, and never become inſtru- 
ments to degrade their native land. From their de- 


luded countrymen, who themſelves were duped and 


corrupted by Engliſh policy, they have ſuffered much, 


alas !-too much; but by their own act alone can they 


be diſhonoured, and from this misfortune they are yet 
free. They cannot forget the noble and Catholic ſen- 
timent of an able and enlightened member of their 
body, now unhappily no more, of Dr. Ryan-—/bat. 
it is better they ſhould'do penance for Ireland, than that 
treland ſbould do penance for them. I was preſent that 
day in the crowd, a witneſs to his poliſhed eloquence, 
when he ſpoke theſe remarkable words If the Bri- 


C tiſh Miniſter ſhould come forward with Union in 


« one hand, and Catholic Emancipation in the other, 
« wauld you acquieſce in the former, for-the ſake of 
<« the latter? Would you barter the Rights of Ire- 
« land, for Catholic Freedom ?” A burſt of in- 
dignation, and a cry of no! no! iſſued that day from 
the aſſembled Catholics of Dublin. He proceeded . 
« I know you would not, and I only put the queſtion, 
<« in order that you may diſmiſs it with the ſtamp of 
« your indignation. It is moraily impoſſible you 
« could harbour fuch a diſhanourable intention. 
% The Catholics are the great majority of the peo- 
« ple of Ireland, and it is impoſſible that the majo- 
« rity of any people can be guilty of an act of 


_ « treachery, to the land that gave them birth. A 


«© PARTY 


I 
 *%"parTY may betray the people, but the people 
_ & cannot betray themſelves ; for ſelt· preſervation is 
_ «the firſt law in the breaſt of nations, as well as in 
& the breaſt of individuals; and even if you-were to 
* ſtoop to fo diſgraceful an act, as to bargain for 
«your own rights, by my rights of your 


* cauntrymen, you would not ſurvive the ruin, 
« or profit by the diſaſters you had ſpread around yqu. 
The flavery you cauſed would be communicated to 
you back again, and you would ſoon aſcend the 
* ſame hearſ that brought your country to the 
tomb.“ He concluded an elegant and impreſſive 
ſpeech, by this appoſite reſolution— That we are 
fincerely and unalterably attached to the RIohHrs, 
LIBERTIES,” and INDEPENDENCE of our NATIVE-COUN+# 
TRY ; and we pledge ourſelves collectively and indi- 
vidually to reſiſt, even our own emancipation, if pro- 
poſed to be conceded upon the ignominious terms of 
an acquieſcence, in the fatal meaſure of an Union 
wich che ſiſter kingdom? „„ 
Bauch were the ſentiments of the Catholics of this 

great city, in 95; which Dr. Ryan only embodied, in 
- a reſolution, to which was not heard a ſingle ſentence 
of diſſent. Death has fince deprived the nation of 
that valuable life. With affectionate emotion, and 
public, as well as private feelings, 1 deplore the loſs. 
After much intimacy, which never abated my reſ- 
pect, I muft ſay of him in truth, that his virtues - 
were an honour to his kind, his talents an ornament 
to his country, and his honeſty fo pure, that they 
never would be employed, but to promote its welfare, 
and maintain its rights. At that time {and we would 
do well to advert much upon the preſent to that 
occaſion), it was ſaid by another Catholic of diſtiu- 
guilhed talents —** However we may differ io dot- 
„ trinal tenets, as our morality is one, becauſe we 
« are Chriſtians, fo ſhall'our politics be one, becauſe 
. | F « we. 
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« we are Iriſhegen. We have gl, the ſame God and 
& the ſame Country, and as we agree in the obliga- 
« tion of promoting the glory of 1 the one, ſo we will 
« all co-operate in the taſk of promoting the inte- 
« reſt of the other.” And alittle further, «+ Weak 
« and wicked man (Pitt) does he think the Catholics 
« of lreland will purchaſe their Emancipation at the 
« price of Iriſh Liberty? At what time could the 
e conduct of the Catholics of Ireland juſtify, or 
<« give riſe to a ſuppoſition of this contumelious na- 
« ture? In the war with America, a war that ſhould 
« be for ever a leffon to Miniſterial arrogance and 
« preſumption, when the fleets of France rode tri- 
„ umphant in the Engliſh Channel, and hovered 
« round the Iriſh coaſt ; when Ireland was left to 
« Providence, and to herſelf, how did the Catholics 
<« then act? Did they think of themſelves? No, they 
« thought of their country.” Again—* Kings, 
« Parliaments, and ' Conſtitutions, have yielded to 
<« the hand of time, and the ravages of power, for 
« what is there human that can withſtand them? 
« But the rights of the people, on which Kings, 
« Parliaments and Conſtitutions reft, ſhall remain 
« unhuit amidſt the general wreck ; immutable as 
% the God who beſtowed them, eternal as the prin- 
« ciples of juſtice upon which they are founded. 
« Would the people of England acknowledge that 
<« the Parliament of England was competent to ſur- 
« render its powers to Ireland? Is there a man in 
<« either kingdom, who would venture to hazard ſuch 
* an aſſertion? And is not the people of Ireland as 

„ independent, and as felf-exiſting, as the people of 
© England? ls not the Parliament of Ireland, with 
e the "Xing of Ireland at its head, in every point of 
« Conſtitutional theory, exactly the ſame: as that of 

« England? Who then ſhail dare to aſlert, that 

e the Parliament of Ireland can do that, which a ' 
& Parliament of England cannot?“ 


| It 
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Ile will not detract from the truth of thoſe ſenti- 
ments, that one of the authors of them is in the 
grave, and the other is in exile—nor do I with to 
panepyrize the living: I only contend, that the Ca- 
tholies of Dublin adopted them in 95 ; that the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland applauded them after; and that I 
believe they have too much magnanimity, as well as 
wiſdom, not to perſevere in them to the end. _ 5 
Although ſome of the evils of an Union, do not 
apply to the Catholics in their preſent condition, for 
privileges which they have not, they cannot loſe; 
yet in what they may acquire, or what they have to 
forfeit, does it apply to them moſt forcibly. It comes 
to them under ſuſpicious auſpices, for who are to lay 
down and mete its conditions, but their moſt implaca- 
ble and acrimonious enemies in both kingdoms ;_ men 
who for a moment may condeſcend to cheat them with 
hopes, but who do not poſſeſs enough of philoſophy 
or temper, ever to forget their own prejudices, or the 
injuries they have done them. They who but the 
other day, made the reverence of Catholics for the 
Virgin, and their harmleſs acknowledgment of the 
Pope's ſpiritual ſupremacy in their own religion only, 
a ground for excluding. them from ſome of the moſt 
valuable rights of citizens, as dangerous enemies to 
the ſtate ; muſt, if the oppoſition they then gave be 
honeſt, rather endeavour with the firſt opportunity, 
to abridge ſooner than extend the power of perſons 
who hold ſuch formidable dofirines. If the oppoſition 
they gave had other motives than thoſe they alledged, 
then were they hypocrites, whoſe aſſurances or compact 
are entitled to no reliance, They tell the Catholic, 
in order to reconcile him to this meaſure of an Uni- 
on, that his clergy ſhall be penfioned, and/ give him 
hopes of his pretenſions . being admitted, in conſe- 
quence of that event; but they tell the "Proteſtant, 


in order to reconcile him alſo, that by it the- Catholic 
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ſhall be chained down. to perpetual inferiority. Al- 
though the contradiction did not betray the intend- 
js fraud, ſurely po Catholic in bis ſenſes can be the 
pe of "ſuch ju uggling; no more than of that ſimu · 
lng concern for his religion, which the lame party 
affects, when it would fa inſinuate that it is nothing 
gk of Atheiſm in a member of the Romilh Church, 
proteſt in the ſtrongeſt terms againſt giving it a 
ao eſtabliſhment. Surely, Catholics, the words yet 
grate upon your ears, which inſolently miſnamed your 
religion, a thing only fit for fools or knaves,; aud can 
ou truſt to the , mockery of regard for it from any 
ch quarter, or be deceived by the crocodile tears that 
fall from aſcendency, - lay, or churchmen for the 
Pope, whom they have ever reviled, and your reli, 
gian, down from the malevolent Biſhop of 
Cloyne, to is dull affiftant, Dr. Hales, has —— 
the conſtant theme of their vituperation and rides 
cule ? Had it been ſaid the "Catholics wiſhed to ſubs. 
vert the Proteſtant eftabliſhment, not for the fake of 
an exemption from tithes z not for the ſake of te- 


moving the many dangers to Religion and Liberty, 


conſequent to all religious eſtabliſhments; not for 
the ſake of that perfect freedom of conſcience, which 
can only exiſt where no penalties or excluſions are in- 

curred for heterodoxy, but in order to ſet up their 
own in the place of it—what fruitful themes of in: 
vectixe had been thus afforded to the author of the 

former character, and what a ſupply. of matter to.the - 
candid and decorous ſtrains of Dr. Duigenan l How: 
they would have rung the changes upon this ſo often 
ſlandered religion, who are ſedulous at the ſame mo: 
ment to miſrepreſent ſome lamentable acts of retalia . 


tion and deſpair, as the n enuine off N 
of Catholicilm ! oth : 8 85 


Religion is one thing, the civil bio: i; 


another; and is one of the firſt abuſes, which Ga os 


eh | 


tor 


| gured by its alliance the beautiful ſyſtem of Chriſti, 

_ anity. Religious eftabliſhments have been always 
hurtful to the cauſe of Religion, To Liberty they 
are not leſs ſo; and when that of Ireland is to bg 
cartied off, we ſee a propoſed eſtabliſhment to the 
Catholics, iſſue from the ſame region, with the other 

diſtem of an Union. But the bait betrays the 
„ The Catholic clergy will not firſt take 
2 to be afterwards obliged to take commiſſions 
of the peace, though they ſhould be tempted to re- 
cruit the fable army of aFive magiſtrates, by the 
allurements of a demi-eſtabliſhment of their own. 
In all Chriſtian Churches, . ſays the profound and ſa 
author of the Wealth of Nations, Vol. 2. 

p. $7. Dub. edit. 179g. the benchices of the clergy - 

are a ſort᷑ gf freeholds which they enjoy not dur - 

pleafure, but during life, or good behaviour, 

If they held them by a more precarious tenure, and 

were liable to be turned out upon every flight dif- 

obligation either of the Sovereign or of his Miniſters, - 
it would perhaps be impoſſible for them to maintain 

| their authority with the people, who would then conſi- 
der them as mercenary dependents upon the Court, in 

the jincerity of whoſe W "A could yo la. 1 

have ay me. : 


tlie the ae and French revolutions, aal! 

1 8 appeared deſirous of propping their authority, | 

buy rendering as much as poſlible the clergy dependent 
 upon-themſclves ; for as the civil eſtabliſnment of the 
church wanted inherent ſtrength, by wanting the ſup- 
port of reaſon, it is of the nature of all eſtabliſned 
clergy, when they are ſo unfitly circumſtanced, to 
make common caule with the ſtate, whatever. it may 
be. I his has made the efabli/hed clergy uphold with 
equal zeal the inquiſitorial tyranny of Spain and Por- 
tugal, the ariſtocratie deſpotiſm of Venice, the moze 
el republicaniſm of Holland, and the paſſive obe- . 


dience 


I 
dience exacted in England before the revolution. It 
prompted in our own time, one of the mitred fronts to 
declare in the Britiſh Senate, that the people have 
nothing: to do with the laws, but to obey them, and 
has turned the eſtabliſhed clergy of Ireland, into 
Hunters of their wretched countrymen, to enjoy the 
conflagration of their dwellings, and ſcent their lace- 
rated footſteps with the keenneſs of antient Britons, 
It * converted the ſpiritual guide into a court con- 
| « ſtable, and the paſtor of the flock into a leader of 
« detachments, Whoſe fold became the county gaol, 
“ and whole flock was his priſoners.” * To this cauſe 
is it owing, that under monarchies and republics, 
under all religions, whether Romiſh or Reformed, 
divine right and non-refiftance, were the doctrines of 
the clery, when they were the doctrines of their pa- 
| trons.' To this is it owing that we ſcarcely ever hear 
q them inveigh in their eloquent homilies, or pious ex- 
hortations, againſt the political  corruptions of go- | 
vernment, though they form ſo eſſential and large a 
| Part of morals, and ſubvert more extenſively the 
principles of virtue, that can be done by any private 
depravity; but reſerve with courtly prudence their 
anathemas for the turbulent tranſgreſſions of the peo- 
ple, or ſuch vices only, as do not interfere with the 
adminiſtration of thoſe who govern, The abuſes 
belong neither to religion, nor its miniſters, conſi- - 
dered fimply as ſuch ; hut to the clvil eſtabliſhments, 
which ſeduce the frailty of human nature into acts of 
corrupt complaiſance, or unchriſtian perſecution. If 
left to God and to their flocks, the venerable names 
of the clergy would perhaps leſs than thoſe of any 
other men, be diſgraced by an alliance with deſpo- 
tiſm ; for the maxims of the Goſpel are thoſe of na- 
tural and civil equality, the baſis of true liberty; the 
very ſame, notwithſtanding the calumnies of intereſt- 
ed tyrants, which were tranſplanted into the declara- 
$ "4 444 h 5 N 5 82 tion 
Petition of the Whig Club to the Kings _ - 
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tion of rights, prefixed to the American and French 
Conſtitutions. They wrong the information of Ca- 
_ tholics, who preſume to ſuppoſe them ignorant of 
theſe truths; and however. it may diſpleaſe the imps 
of national diſſenſion, and the purveyors of abſolute 
wer, they are not defirous of a civil eſtabliſhment 
fer their clergy; but as they value the liberties of their 
and cheriſh their religion, they proteſt 
againſt the infidious project of adulterouſly conneR- 
ing it with the ſtate. | 


A formal communication, I underftand, has been 
made by a noble Secretary, to two Catholics of diſ- 
tinction, beſpeaking their concurrence in the Union; 
but informing them they could not for the preſent be 
ineluded in its arrangements. It was expected proba- 
bly, they would as uſual acquieſce from humility; 
but I think they ſhould conſider: themſelves happy, 
not to be involved in its diſgrace. It is certain, much 
ſpirit was never manifeſted by that deſcription of Ca- 
tholics. With a very few exceptions, however, and 
ſome indulgent allowances, which generofity, if not 
ſtrict juſtice, ſhould yield to the prejudices of educa- 
tion; they cannot be deemed unfriendly to the liber- 
ties of their body, nor ſo uninformed as not to know 
them, Thoſe among them who may juſtly pretend 
from the advantages of rank or fortune, to fit in the 
Legiſlature of their country, and are ſenſible how 
much all the conſiderations which ſhould influence a 
government, conſpire to accelerate in their favour the 
advances of a tov tardy liberality, cannot but perceive 
how mach they will be fruſtrated of the benefit of ci:- 
cumſtances and. their own weight, when they ſhall have 
to carry their queition by appeal, to the bar of a foreign 
Parliament. An alteration will be difficultly made in 
their favour, in the Parliamentary Conſtitution of 
England; as there the clerical logic of innovation, 
could be no longer pleaded againſt the Diſſenters; 
and the diſciples of Prieſtley and Price are not, it js 
laid, in ſufficiert odour of ariſtocracy, to be admiſſible 
| 8 Within 
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within the ſanctuary of the ſtate. When the Parlia- 


ment and Conſtitution of Ireland, are tranſlated to 
z better place, in recompenſe of their virtues, let the 
Catholic look round, and he may ſee the important 
offices of high and ſub-ſheriff, left to invite his am- 


bition, and remain to a benign Sovereign, for the 


diſplay of Princely munificence. That is, if any of 
the ſhreds and tattered rags of the privileged orders 


of the Iriſh Conſtitution remain unexported to Duke's 


Place, the Catholics will be graciouſly permitted to 
bow at the Caſtle, for. the' favaur of wearing them. 
Catholics ! you are certainly not treated with muc| 
ceremony for the preſent, but propoſed, cavalier] 


enough, to be handed over to the Engliſh Parliament, 


where the hypocritical Wilberforce may perhaps bring 


a clauſe for your emancipation, into his next bill for 
aboliſhing the ſlave trade. Permit me to requeſt your 


attention to the following paſſage of an official 
pamphlet, as it will g1 | 
what is thought in rhe ſuperior. region from whence, 
it iſſues, the fitteſt principle whereby to rule you. 


„The Proteſtants ſtate, that when the Catholics 


« were reſtrained by ſevere laws, the kingdom con- 
« tinved in tranquillity for a century; but ſo ſoon as 
* national confidence, the reſult of that tranquillity, 
induced them to repeal the reſtrictions by which 


« the Catholics were bound, the antient ſpirit of ri- 
valry revived, and the Catholics demanded ſuch a 


change of the Conftitution, as would gradually 
transfer to them all the power of the ſtate,” 


The concluſion is obvious—that excluſion is the 
moſt judicious policy to be obſerved towards the Ca- 
tholics; and this oracle comes from an Engliſh man, 
in the intimacy at leaſt of the Engliſ Cabinet. This 
gentleman is not ſo unacquainted with huntan nature 
or events, as not to know that the ſpirit of r1valry re- 
vived, not becauſe the reſtrictions were removed, but 
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ve you a pretty. broad hint of 


. 
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that a ſpirit, of liberty grew up, and proſtrated ſome 


of the reſtritions before it. Becauſe of the Ameri- 


can and French revolutions, and of the embarraſſ- 


ments of the Britiſh government coincident with thoſe 


obvious they are; the plainer alſo is the deſign of 


events, and the ſeaſonable exertions of the Catholics 
themſelves. 


"Theſe cauſes are RE to 1 . 


tration of the author of the pamphlet, but the more 


making the prineiple of excluſion the meaſure of fu- 
ture policy towards the Iriſh Catholics, _ Not that 
there will be much to withhold, but in hopes that 


little may till hep up ws fatal n of en * | 


animoſity. 


While the filly objection of the Pope's esl l ſus 
premacy is made an impediment to Catholic emanci- 
pation, nothing can be more evident than that its 
force will be as great in the Britiſh Parliament, whither 


Catholic hopes and claims would be transferred, as it 


* 


is here; for until his Grace of Canterbury ſhall chari 


tably condeſcend to give his Holineſs a lodging at 


Lambeth, the ſpiritual ſupremacy will be as 3 1 a 
foreign juriſdiction in England, as it is in Ireland; 
and th 

dry of Dr. Duigenan, be juſt as good arguments in 
St. Stephen's Chapel, as cb 


ſplenetic ravings of Mr. Ogle, or the ribal - 


In conſequence of an Union, the argument of 
numbers, the author of the pamphlet ſays, would be 


turned againſt the Catholics, and of courſe an argu- 


ment of right ſubtracted from their pretenſions. This, 
if it were true, would not, I preſume, advance their 
claims. Beſides, whatever credit this writer poſſeſſes, 


goes to aſſure the Proteſtants, and he cannot conceal 


the ſecret from the.Catholics, * that they (the Pro- 
- E TROY may reſt N the Britiſh Parliament 


ey were in College · green- 
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© will not imprudently admit Catholic pretenſions, as 
* the 2 laws could not be partially repealed.” - 


+ Whimtever reliance therefore a Catholic Peer and a 
Right Rev. Prelate, are deſired to place in the future 
diſpoſitions of the Britiſh Senate, they will, after an 
Union, have no means to induce or to determine its 
liberality. In their failure they might be conſoled, 
by recollecting that the object of purſuit had ſunk in 
value; for an ' admiſſion into the Britiſh Parliament, 
it attainable, would to almoſt all of them be a barren 
. *privilege. This makes the Union peculiarly injuri- 
dus to the Catholics, both as it tends to perpetuate 
their diſabilities, and, in the improbable caſe that 
theſe were removed, as.. they themſelves - would 
totally fink in a competition with the perſons who 
muſt paſs into the imperial Legiſlature; whereas in an 
"Triſh one, their importance would be great, and daily 
becoming more ſo. But all from which Parliaments pj 
derive conſequence—the free ſuffrages of the people 
that which makes franchiſes of value, whether 
elective or repreſentative, the authority they confer— 
chat which Ark I nec to nations, and dignity 
to man, Liberty and Independence vill be ſnatched 
alike, by this fatal meaſure, from the great maſs of 
Iriſnmen of every perſuaſion. If the Catholics, how- 
ever, whoſe approbation of it is partly canvaſſed 
_ *through their teſentments, ſhould let themſelves be 
_ . deceived by that, and vague profeſſions, or nugatory 
-promiſes; they will in'ſome meaſure countenance the 
"contumely ſo often manifeſted for their feelings and 
capacity,” when they are by the ſame party alternately 
inured and cajoled. They ought not to be ignorant, 
that it is eontrary to the nature of monopoly, to be 
juſt or generous, and that in their eaſe it never was 
ſo; but that as they are indebted to their inereaſed 
importance, for the acquiſitions they have made, ſo 
when the vperation of this importance is ces 
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by an Unia, ſor they muſt largely, partake of the 
general degradation, they will be removed in the pro- 
portionate degree from all political _— and power 
objects naturally of eſtimatian, if nat always of 
purſuit, to every elevated mind. Part of this impor- 
tance conſiſts in the mutual amity and good under- 
ſtanding eſtabliſhed between them and the Diſſenters; 
a thing equally honourahle to religion and to pattiat- 
iſm, and conducive to the liberties of both, while a 
native Legiſlature exiſts within the realm; but when 
a few individuals far beyond the influence of popular 
ſuffrage, are the ſelf-appainted, pretended pepreſen- 
tatives of Ireland, there can be no mare emancipa- 
tion, and no More reformat, leaſt, by what 18 go m- 
monly called conſtitutional means. . 


Nothing can at the ſame time more ſtrongly evince 
the corruptians of Parliament, and how much thoſe 
perſons. were. in the right, who contended for reform; 
than that a meaſure ſhould. paſs,, by which the faĩth- 
leſs agents of the people of Ireland, ſhould rob it of 
all effectual controul over its own concerns, in order 
to give that controul to the people of another coun- 
try. It can be no longer doubtful that they muſt 
| have been capable of ſelling their political ſervices, 
whocan beinduced to part with their political exiſtence, 
The ſmallneſs of the relation between the Parliament 
and the People, is the fertile and paramount grievance 
fo juſtly complained of by the friends of Liberty, and 
an augmentation of the miſchief, hy which it will. be 
totally in the power of a ſet of Engliſhmen to maka 
laws to bind Iceland, muſt be held a deciſive proof of 
the exiſtence of the corruption, in the conſummation 
of its exerciſe. A virtuous Parliament requires not. 
to be annihilated 5 and an honeſt one, would be inca- 
N of ſelling the birth · right of its conſtituents. 
With the knowiedge of its diſpoſitions, which govern» 
ment muſt poſlzls it infinuates, by preſuming to 
bring forward a meaſure ſo odious, that there is 


G 2 nothing 


nothing with which it may not affront the honour of 
that aſſembly, and that it may not expect from its ve- 
nality : thus juſtifying the reformer, by what it pre- 
fumes upon the Parliament. The world: has agreed 
in allowing, that the Roman Senate was ſunk into the 
moſt abject ſtate of corruption, when there was no- 
thing ſo baſe that the Emperors dare not propoſe to it, 
and nothing they propoſed, that it did not confirm. 


It is alſo worthy of remark, that every argument in 
favour of an Union, is one agaiuſt the exiſting con- 
nection; and yet it is for maintaining the inconveni- 
ence of this ſtate, that ſo many of the people have 
been proſcribed and -butchered ; but which. may be 
avowed by thoſe alone who would modify it, not in 
favour of Ireland, but of Great Britain. Nevertheleſs 
Union and Separation are correlative terms, and in 
fair argument the conſideration of one, cannot be ſe- 
parated from that of the other. So that to diſcuſs 
both ſides of this queſtion, is to conſider whether a 
provincial ſubjection to England, or a total indepen- 
dence, would be moſt conducive to the happineſs of 
Ireland. The example of the Seven United Pro- 
vinces, and of America, ſuggeſted in the Secretary's. 
pamphlet, with what they ſuffered, and what they 
dared, and. how they proſpered, equally obtrude 
themſelves upon the judgment, - while it deliberates 
upon this ſubject; but theſe, and many other argu- 
ments applicable to it, cannot, in the preſent ſtate of 
the Iriſh Preſs, be freely urged. Like the abſent 
ſtatues of Brutus and Caſſius, at the obſequies of Ju- 
nia, they muſt, however, impreſs the mind the more 
forcibly, for being unavoidably kept out of ſight. 
Vigenti clariſſimarum familiarum imagines antelatæ 
ſunt, Manlii, Quinetii, aliaque ejuſdem nobilitatis 
nomina: Sed pra fulgebant Caſſius atque- Brutus, eo ipſa 
guod effiges eorum non viſebantur, (Annal. lib.“ III. 
fub finem.) ' | e | 
I / | © "The 
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- The caluniniated advocates of reform, ate no leſs 
the friends of their country's liberty, than of its 


peace; and their adverſaries, who are alſo the pro» 


moters of the Union, by ſacrificing the one, continu- 
ally endanger the other; for an Union will leave 


Iriſhmen no effectual channel of redreſs, but force, 


| and reduce us to the neceſſity of implicit ſubmiſſion, 
or the laſt and awful refuge of the opprefſed—putting 
the ſword in room of the pen, and inſurrection inſtead 


of reſolutions. A free Parliament, ſuch as the friends 


of reform have endeavoured to obtain, would be to 
a nation, what the impartial] adminiſtration of juſtice 
18, with regard to perſons; it would prevent the ne- 


ceſſity of ſelf· interference, and ſubſtitute the reaſon, 


in place of the arms of ſociety. But when reform is 
rendered not ſimply more difficult, but next to impoſ- 
fible, as muſt be the caſe with the only remaining 
Parliament, when. it is deluged with an influx 

ſtrangers, connected with little elſe there beſides the 
Minifter, and that the controul of public opinion, 
which ſometimes operates over thoſe whom power 
cannot reach, will totally ceaſe to affect the pretended 
Iriſh repreſentatives, removed by the Union out of 


the ſphere of its influence; what tribunal will there 


remain in Ireland, before which to carry the grievances 
of the people? - Indeed the bare propoſal, but ſtill 
more the conſummation of an Union, will fully juſtify 
thoſe men, who turned their weary footſteps, their 
haffled hopes, and diſguſted honeſty, from the threſhold 
of Parliament. It will be ſeen, they only thought of 
ita little ſooner, as the world muſt think of it after 
an Union, that it felt not for the people, and deſerved 
not their confidence, which could ſeize the diſtractions 
of an unhappy hour, to barter away as far as it may 
do ſo, their hberties and welfare, the nation's pride, 
and every bleſſing which may naturally deſcend to an 
independent count x. e 
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To reduce imperial Ireland to a province 1 What 
is treaſon,” if ſu Ken be the nature of patriotiſm'? 
Of this their ſharpeſt enemies cannot accufe the 
United iriſhmen, that they would ſubmit their coun- 
try a province to any people under Heaven. The 
very head and front of their offending, is a wiſh to 
* withdraw it, like the United States of America, from 
the bleflings of Britiſh connection, to ſtand à ſelf. 
exiſting Republic. I do not intend to ſean their con- 
duct. But at a time that every principle of moral and 
political duty enjoins forgiveneſs and oblivion of ĩu- 
Juries, the claſſic ſcholar will not feel his philanthropy 
diminiſh, by recollecting how his youthful boſom beat 
high with 'enthufiaſm, at the ſacred enterprizes of 
Thraſybulds and Dion; with what generous and heart- 
felt intereſt he beheld the firſt William, in uncon- 
e perſeverance and diſintereſted patriotiſm, lay 
e foundation of the liberties and proſperity of Mol- 
land ; and how often he has ſince exulted in the ſuc- 1 
ceſsful invaſion of his illuſtrious ſucceſſor, who may 
juſtly be called the glorious Deliverer, ſince he was 
deſtined by Providence to liberate a nation from civil 
and religious tyranny. It cannot but be painful to a 
good mind, to condemn even with juſtice, any de- 
ſcription of that great family, of which he is but one 
as an Iriſhman; but to forgive and to forget, is not 
leſs generous than equitable, when the ſucceſsful has 
certainly not been the leaſt guilty party. Unleſs we 
are doomed to be eternally blinded to our intereſts, 
by our animoſities, the uſe that is attempted to be 
made of the latter upon the preſent important queſ- 
tion, ſhould reconcile us to one another. With con- 
cern have | ſeen a Catholic Batriſter, in a publica- 
tion where he appears to leſs advantage than he did 
formerly in others in a better cauſe, attempting to. 
lead the Catholics to approve of the Union, through 
enmity to the Orangemen; while the latter are 
-prompted to the ſame diſaſtrous meaſure, by their ha- 
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tred of the Catholics. It is certain that no proceed- 
ing could better promote the views of thoſe perſons 


who are defirous to ſtrip this country. of independence, 
and hand her over-to Mr. Pitt, to bear the taxes and 
impoſitions of his government. Violent as we have 
witneſſed this ſpirit of religious rancour, it is foreign 


to the country it has ſo much ravaged—it is fed like 


the yellow. fever, by an extraneous contagion, Let 
us behold in it, thoſe foes to our independence, who 


acknowledge that Ireland is growing too ftrong to be 


governed, and who fomented our domeſtic ani moſities, 
not this year only, but for ages. The erime is in 
the firſt inſtigation, more than in the vengeance of an 
unhappy mortal goaded to madneſs and deſpair z and 
to retaliation alone do I charge, upon the beſt grounds, 
the acts of deſperate outrage that were committed in 
ſome of the diſturbed diſtricts, as I do the aggreſſion 
in its cauſe, to the ſame power which put in motion 
the Grand Juries, uſing the infatuated inſtruments of 
its abandoned policy, perhaps for the very purpoſes 
of the Union, Why has the life of no Quaker been 
attacked in the county of Wexford, and why were 
depredations committed in Connaught, upon the pro- 
perty of Catholics as well as Proteſtants, but becauſe 
the moral and humane Quaker did not defile his hands 
to torture and maſſacre his fellow-creature; and be- 
cauſe in the other caſe, religion was as little a protec- 
tion as 2 provocation. I have heard from ſuch autho- 
rity as I cannot doubt, that. Proteſtants, who had not 
fignalized themſelves by acts of crueity, were as un- 
moleſted in the Weſt as any other men; and that 
where the people appointed committees, they choſe 
. - Proteſtants indiſcriminately with Catholics, giving no 


other preference, but what they thought was due to 
Principle. 8 a 


5 The project of an vai long a Water of ear- 
neſt ſolicitude and contemplation; but Ireland was 
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u luch was once reluctantly yield 1 | 
and ſpirit; but above all, let me conjure h Year 5 


* 
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not thought ſufficiently divided, or frantic enough to 


receive it until now. The Orange barbarities were 
fomented with a view to ripen this cataſtrophe,; hut 
let me not ſully my page with party appellations,. and 
fall into the ſnare of our enemies. The faction of 


Borough-mongers, and the whole firm of monopoly, 


, were rouſed upon the very irritable principle of ſelf⸗ 


Intereſt, to reſtrain the liberties of the country, in re- 
ſiſting emancipation and reform. In, proportion. as 
good ſenſe and true Iriſh policy, were making ꝓtoſe- 
Iytes to both theſe valuable meaſures, a mote active 
regimen of diſſenſion, was reſorted to by the comman ' 
enemy, in order that when one party was thoroughly 
committed with the other, and reconciliation: deſpe- 
rate, they might fling away the hopes of independence 
and proſperity, to ſeek common vengeance in com- 
mon ruin. Who does not perceive the ſame hoſtile 
power which fomented, our unhappy diſputes, ſeeking 
to reap the harveſt of its profligate intrigues, when t 
reſumes to think that our reſehtments and ſolly have 
to degraded us, as to look for zecjprocal ſatisfagtions. | 
in mutual annihilation ? - But, ,countrymen ! let this 


infamous attack rally you, round the ſtandard. af in- 


dependence. In ſpite of Jour Aste Tee fill 
children of the ſame parent. The verieſt Orangeman 
among you, need hut go to England, and the, lriſh- 
ſtranger will be taught, by the oontumely with which 
he is received, that he, belongs to another conntry: 
and will you then caſt away all which gives that coun- 

try tank, and retain of Ireland nothing but her hrogue ? 
O let one wiſe and generpus. act of .patriptiſm, bury 
your nonſenſical quarrels, in oblivion. Learn from 


: 


this odious conſpiracy againſt your independence, that 


if you haye been, indulged in the monſtrous facility af 


cutting each other's throats, it was in order. to re- 
ſume that dominion over your properties and. trade, 


ed to your undfijmity 
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Kites und yon wie are advocates of reform, ant 
vers of liberty, give ho . 


poriting' Union. If ole men, 
efſetfua} Wears of H- It, Tu prey with "Ty . 
cifion und Ver wh i Fg rſuns In their tna. 
on, ſigh 'up6h the 0h tas national indepetrc 
cee, un ambeſty for your reſpeRive errors, f wer 
fm d by an irrevocable bath, that you ſhall deem 
thoſe alone your enemies. who ate at war with the 11> 
— ntry. So ſhall you give to man 
_— eres ckatple of m wiſdor— 
eee — borids of confidence, lay the 
— 


ter harmony, and repel « Aiſhonoat 
and Selce fo front your native land. 


Thos alone, countrymen! Hall you be bl te: 
feat the inſidious projet of an incorp port 12 — 


d empicient expedient ef a de 
Muss, driven by he 


Tieren 


liverticide and ſanguibery acts, . b hegte fall. | 


ties; where 44 are tn\able th chntinue, and from 
which theiy guilty and retreuht Hearts tremble tö re- 
cede. They hive exhauſted terror, they have de- 
luged che exyth with blood, and they foreſee, and 
ſhudder at the fefluent tide of 
tiee. Alike aſraid to 


graſp at the intetmeditite device of aunmflating 


dene to 
hands. 


mdependence of a nation, which they hey are pe: 
oy 


govern, and unwilling to refign 

They bafely © to preſerve debe ent, l 
the ſhadowy ſembiznee of authority wich Which 975 
take refuge in another country, but Whither they ſh 
curry ergy. r fdhnech crimes, aud the male 
ditions of the Iriſh people. The calamities they 
py voked, prove their anlitnels for their ſtations: 
hay difpeted with the principles of Liberty, until 
| they rooted them deep in the foil, ant "awiſtened 
* nr pr fog the people. Theſe are no 
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cance and of juſ- 
pd back; Ae He they 
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_ doubly..dear, as well for their own ſakes; as forthe 5 
friends, .and. brothers, and parents they have coſt 
us. The enemies of theſe principles, conſcious that 
a] every conteſt brought to the ſame iſſue, chere | 
Lean be no. compromiſe, but that Liberty or . 
Kin muſt remain {oſs poſſeſlor of the field, | 
* tract the exerciſe of unconſtitutional power, 
y baniſhing from this country all claim to « free 
Farljament, and rendering « reform hereaſter im- 
poſſible in the United Parliament of luxurious and 
degenerate England. But when the corruption of 
| two bodies unites in one, the odium againſt their. 
vices mult accumulate there alſo. As for us, a mi- 
litary may be ſubſtituted for a civil jar yr 
and covurts-martial] made - ordihary, inſtead of the 
uſual tribunals ; the militia of both as may 
ba exchanged, that both may more readily be co- 
erced by alien bands of unrelenting mercenaries 
more taxes raiſed, and the ſavings lriſh-cor- 
ruption, appropriated to the Enclih creditor z- but 
all theſe expedients, ſo far from reſtraining the free 
and adventurous mind, muſt fill it with ſtronger, and 
| yet GE indignation. . They never can reconcile 
evances, men whoſe hearts glow with 
the . their country, and whoſe firm ſouls can 
embrace a magnanimous reſolution. We may yet 
lee a bolder ſpirit ariſe than that of 82, and the 
freedom of the Iriſh Legiſlature again aſſerted, and 
the frame of the Iriſh Conftitution again laid down, 
but never more upon the contracted fite of rotten. 
1 boroughs, and uſurped repreſentation. The Union 
=. is, however, in vain objected to by thoſe wretched 
=  *_ bigots and ſenſeleſs politicians, who would hefitate 
| t reform. The enemies of Iriſh Liberty ſee the 
EX. alternative of annjhilating or reforming the Parlia- 
_ © FM ment, and better it is that they ſhould be coaleſeed 
= with, than oppoſed by the flaviſh advocates of a 
"= Conſtitution of W of peculation, and of 
b ; por lity, 
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partiality. Let ſuch narrow- minded and ſelſiſh op- 
— refign themſelves to the foreign e 8 
cy of Great Britain. They deſerve not to conſort 
with freemen; they deſerve not that liberty for 
themſelves, which they gre unwilling to communi- 
cate to all their coun „ and which they have 
not ſuffigient wiſdom o magnanimity to place upon 
a wide and national baſis. It is in the generous 
nature of Iriſhmen, to. paſs a noble amneſty for 
paſt ertors, upon the. juſt principle of warding off 
an evil from all, that all may enjoy together the 
indep e they defend; and it is only on the 
preſumption of exiſting . diviſions, that this blow ig 
aimed at the whole Iriſh nation, by an extrancous - 
power, that ſupports no party, but with a view too 
its owr/dominion; the machinations of our enemies 
will, I truſt, be. turned to their own confuſion, and 

beloved eountrymen at laſt convinced, that to 
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